34    STORIES THAT WORDS TELL US.

ous names beginning with Fitz have this origin.
Fitzpatrick originally meant the " son of Patrick/'
Fitzstephen the " son of Stephen," and so on. The
Irish prefix 0' has the same meaning. The ancestor
of all the O'Neills was himself the son of NeilL
The Scandinavian Nittson is really the same name,
though it sounds so different. The Scotch Mac has
the same meaning, and so have the Welsh words
map, maby ap, and ab.

One very interesting way of making surnames
was to take them from the trade or occupation of
the founder of the family. Perhaps the commonest
of English surnames is Smith. And the word for
Smith is the commonest surname in almost every
country of Europe. In France we have Favier.

The reason for this is easy to see. The smith, or
man who made iron and other metals into plough-
shares and swords, was one of the most important
of all the workers in the early days when surnames
were being made. There were many smiths, and
John the Smith and Tom the Smith easily became
John Smith and Tom Smith, and thus had a sur-
name to pass on to their families.

As time went on there came to be many different
kinds of smiths. There was the smith who worked
in gold, and was called a " goldsmith/'-from which
we get the well-known surname Goldsmith, the name
of a great English writer. Then there was the
" nail smith/' from which trade came the name
Nasmith; the " sickle smith/' from which came